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FINNISH BROTHERHOOD LODGE BOARD MEMBERS, 1933. 
IDENTIFIED ARE: 1. PRESIDENT FRANK JAAKKOLA AND MRS. OLGA JAAKKOLA, 
2. PAUL THOMPSON, 3. CHARLES LAITY, 4. CHARLES WIRKKALA, §. MaTr 
PIETARILA, 6. RICHARD WIRKKUNEN. 


In This Issue ... 


We may never know the regret our ancestors had on leaving their homes half 
way across the world to try to build new lives in a new country. For many that 
was a one-way trip. The cost to travel home was more than most could afford and 
to return home without the trappings of success was to lose the family’s respect. 
The diary of Hugo Theodor Nilsson Sandkulla Nelson, a Swedish-Finn, who 
came to Astoria in 1911 reveals his longing for his home in Terjarv, Finland and it 
is not surprising that he returned there. Whatis surprising is that he came back 
to the U.S. spending the rest of his life in New York City. Hugo’s good friend in 
Astoria, John August Nyman, remained n Clatsop County until his death in 1967 
leaving two sons, George and Ray (Snuffy) and a daughter Joan Mabel Ensor 
Weirup. Our thanks to Hugo’s granddaughter, Kristin Nelson for allowing us 
to print a portion of her grandfather's diary. 

Thanks also to our other authors, Jim Aalberg, Tom Snethen and 
Dr. Greg Jacob. 


—The Editor 
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CUMTUX: Chinook jargon: 
“To know... to inform” 


THE LOWER COLUMBIA 


OIL AND GAS COMPANY 
by Liisa Penner 


CCORDING TO THEIR incorporation 
A eae the Lower Columbia Oil and 
Gas Company organized for a wide 
range of purposes: 

1. To mine or dig from the earth for 
petroleum, rock or carbon oils, natural 
gas, other volatile mineral substances 
and salt; 

2. To manufacture, refine, prepare 
for market, buy, sell and transport the 
same in crude or refined condition; 

3. To acquire for these purposes gas 
and oil lands, leaseholds, and other 
interests in real estate and gas, oil and 
other rights; 

4. To construct and maintain con- 
duits and lines of tubing and piping for 
the transportation of natural gas or oil 
for the public generally as well as for 
the use of said corporation; 

5. To transport such oil and gas 
by means of such pipes, tank cars or 
otherwise and to sell and supply the 
same to others; 

6. To lay, buy, lease, sell and operate 
pipes, pipe lines and storage tanks to 
beused for the purpose of transporting 
and storing oils and gas; 

7. To do a general pipe line and 
storage business; 

8. To construct and maintain gas 
wells, oil wells, salt wells and refineries; 


9. To buy, sell and deal in gas, oil 
and salt; 

10. To construct and maintain all 
railways, tramways, telegraph and tele- 
phone lines necessary or convenient 
in the prosecution of the business of 
the company; 

11. To cut, manufacture and sell 
timber from the lands of the company; 

12. To obtain and prepare for mar- 
ket such other valuable minerals or 
materials as may be discovered in 
developing the lands of the company; 

13. To carry on in connection with 
any orall of said purposes the business 
of buying and selling goods, wares and 
merchandise; 

14. To do and transact all business 
property connected with or incidental 
to any or all of said objects and pur- 
poses and conduct finances necessary 
to carry on their business. 

The principal place of business was 
to be at Astoria and the capital stock 
was to be $100,000.00 with shares 
valued a $1.00 apiece. The signers 
were R.C. Phillips, Ole Grotting and 
Robert Deyo. A.W. Norblad, later the 
governor of Oregon, acted as notary 
public. The date of recording was July 
27,1920 at 1p.m. Several of these stock 
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STOCK CERTIFICATE OF THE LOWER COLUMBIA OIL AND GAS COMPANY. 


certificates are in the possession ofthe 
Clatsop County Historical Society. 
Robert C. Phillips was an accoun- 
tant for the Clatsop Lumber Mills on 
23rd Street and lived at 1893 Franklin 
according to the 1920-21 Polk direc- 
tory. Robert Deyo’s address was the 
same as that for Phillips and had no 
occupation listed in the directory. 
Ole Grotting was a Norwegian im- 
migrant who lived a few blocks away 
at 1716 Franklin. All three men lived 
in Upper Astoria. None of the three 
was listed in the 1925 Astoria directory. 
But Ole was in Astoria in 1930 and 1935 
and is buried at Oceanview Cemetery. 
Phillips and Devo became the first 
directors, according to the newspaper 


index. Grotting is not mentioned but 
evidently was also a director. Added a 
few days later as directors were: 

1.Adam S. Skyles, the only director 
of the company who was listed in the 
1922 Port of Astoria’s “Who’s Who 
and What’s What in Clatsop County, 
Oregon 1922.” Skyles who was born 
in Iowa came to Astoria about 1896 
and established the first creamery in 
the Lower Columbia region. He was 
also involved with the Rowan-Skyles 
Auto Company at 13th & Duane and 
was president of the Astoria Chamber 
of Commerce in the Centennial year 
of 1911. 

2. Gilbert Richards There is little 
information available about him. He 
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PaciFic COUNTY, WASHINGTON. 
FROM THE BETTY AND WILLIAM BOLTON COLLECTION. 


is listed as the secretary of the Lower 
Columbia Oil and Gas Company in 
the 1920-21 directory but doesn’t ap- 
pear in the 1925 directory. 

3. Willard N. Smith who operated 
the Plumbing, Steam and Hot Water 
Heating, Sheet Metal and Job Work 
at 517 Duane. After the 1922 fire he 
operated his business out of his house, 
then moved the business to Exchange 
Street. 

4. Karl Fred Johnson was president 
of the Lower Columbia Farmers 
Creamery Co. and lived near Youngs 
River and Lewis & Clark. He was a 


Swedish immigrant, coming to the 
U.S. at the age of 18 in 1890. 

K. F. Johnson was elected presi- 
dent, W. N. Smith vice president 
and Joseph M. Anderson treasurer. 
Anderson was a cashier at the Astoria 
National Bank and lived at 555 Grand 
in Astoria. 

The property that was selected was 
located in the Lewis and Clark area 
and was owned by the George Chew 
Investment Company that had busi- 
ness and industrial properties for sale 
in Astoria, Warrenton and along the 
Columbia River. R. L. Yoke was man- 
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A CLOSER VIEW OF THE DERRICK WITH FOUR UNIDENTIFIED MEN. 
FROM THE BETry AND WILLIAM BOLTON COLLECTION. 
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ager, working out of the Northwestern 
Bank Building in Portland, Oregon. 

A little over a month after organiz- 
ing, the company was building a 
derrick 104 feet high. From the outset, 
enthusiasm was high with many of 
their business moves reported on the 
front page of the Astoria Budget. Three 
weeks later they purchased rotary 
drilling equipment and a little more 
than two weeks later were preparing to 
drill for oil. At 100 feet down they hit 
tough blue shale. They drilled through 
to 215 feet, then 425 feet. At 500 feet 
they struck gas and oil bearing sand 
but evidently not with the amounts 
they were hoping for. By March 7, 1921 
the well reached 965 feet, and two and 
a half months more they were at 2200 
feet. Then suddenly drilling operations 
were suspended, temporarily it was 
said, and they capped the well until it 
could be cased. 

Election was then held for directors 
and officers in August 1921 with those 
in office being re-elected. 

Some days later a stockholders 
meeting was held when word got out 
that three of the shareholders had 
sold their personal holdings. Drilling 
commenced again, however. 

Stockholders became nervous 
about those sales and in November 
1921 at a meeting they ousted 
Phillips, Richards and Grotting as 
directors and Richards was also 
fired as manager. Replacements were 
F.H. Haradon, E.C. Michelsen and 
J.B. Simpson. Fritz Haradon was 


married to Sue Elmore, the daughter of 
Sam Elmore who died in 1910, and Fritz 
became one of the top officials of the 
Columbia River Packers Association 
and S. Elmore & Co. with access to 
sufficient funds to aidin the operation. 

A month later Karl F. Johnson 
retired and W. P. O’Brien was elected 
president. O’Brien was the secretary 
of the Astoria Box Company and in 
1925 he was vice president of the Port 
of Astoria. Charles W. Halderman was 
elected vice-president of the Lower 
Columbia Oil and Gas Co. He was 
the secretary-manager of the Astoria 
Fuel and Supply Co. and in 1925 was 
the Astoria Postmaster. 

Four months later there was con- 
cern that the LCOG Co. might have to 
quit due to lack of funds. The directors 
acted by putting more stock on the 
market. Six months later the digging 
was down to 4,808 feet. Since the well 
was still dry and the money all spent, 
they made the decision to shut down 
operations in February 1923. This was 
just two months after a devastating 
fire burned much of Astoria’s business 
section. This was a double disaster for 
these businessmen. Attention now had 
to be focused elsewhere. All the drill- 
ing equipment was sold to C. A. Olson 
who moved it to the Olson and Sage 
operation in the Eugene area, using, as 
he said, his patented diving apparatus 
to locate oil reservoirs hidden deep 
underground. Fortunately, the money 
received paid for all that was still owed 
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by the Lower Columbia Oil and Gas 
Company. 

Occasionally old stock certificates 
for this company are brought to CCHS 
in hopes that they might be worth a 
lot of money. Their value is sure to lie 
only in their historic interest and in 
the lesson that can be learned from 


WILLIAM HOAGLAND’S HOME ON LouKAS LANE, ASTORIA IS TO THE RIGHT OF 


the experience of the investors in this 
pipe dream. 

In 1955 another drilling operation 
began in the Lewis and Clark area 
on the Hoagland property with high 
hopes and much fanfare and closed 
quietly months later. 





THE DERRICK. DIRECTLY BELOW IT IS A NEW PICNIC AREA BULLDOZED FOR HIM 
FROM HILLSIDE ABOVE HIS FISH POND. 
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AN EARLY Day TEACHER 


IN CLATSOP COUNTY, OREGON 
by Bessie Gragg Murphy 


I. N1878, My Aunt Beatrice Gragg came 


<NoO DATA FROM LINK> 


to Clatsop County with her parents, 
Henry Carroll Gragg and Susy Gragg 
at the age of fourteen. She lived in her 
father’s homestead at Mishawaka and 
grew to womanhood under pioneer 
conditions in the heavily wooded 
south eastern part of the county. The 
family had come from Brown County, 
Kansas in 1874 and found their new 
home in very contrasting conditions 
to the prairies of Kansas. 


ASTORIA 


FORT STEVENS 
WARRENTON 


GEARHART 
SEASIDE 


CANNON BEACH 


ARCH CAPE 


There was a District School on the 
Gragg homestead (Cert. #2020 at the 
Land Office, Oregon City, Or) within 
easy walking distance from the home 
which she and her younger brothers, 
George and Audley, attended a few 
years. The year 1879 finds her and 
brother George going to school at the 
hamlet of Jewell and boarding with 
a family there called the Jim Walker 
family. Jewell is six or seven miles up 


WESTPORT 


} VESPER 
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the Nehalem River from the home- 
stead at Mishawaka. 

In 1880, the Gragg children evi- 
dently attended the district school 
near home as there is in existence, a 
hand written program on fools-cap 
paper, of the “exercises” of the last 
day of the fall term of the Mishawaka 
School; Winnie Hunsaker, teacher. All 
three of the younger Gragg children, 
Beatrice, George and Audley, took part 
in the program of songs, readings and 
declamations (recitations). 

Beatrice Gragg had a consuming 
desire to become a school teacher 
and embraced every opportunity to 
further her education to this end. She 
considered herself lucky that each 
district school teacher in her neighbor- 
hood boarded in her father’s home; 
and seemed ready and willing to give 
her extra aid in the furtherance of her 
education. 

At the age of eighteen, in 1882, 
Beatrice was living at Jewell with 
the Jim Walker family and tutoring 
the Walker children that winter. The 
next year, 1883, she taught the district 
school at Jewell, after having earned 
and received a 3rd grade certificate 
from Clatsop County. The county 
school superintendent’s name was 
Sloop. Here is her description of the 
typical district school of that date in 
history: “Let me tell you about the 
school house greatly like the one on 
my father’s place at Mishawaka. It 
was about 14 x16 feet, with puncheon 
floors, seats along the walls with desks 


Mrs. JacoB KAMM 
DAUGHTER OF WILLIAM H. GRAY 


made of split boards and a small table 
for my desk also with a homemade 
chair or bench. The blackboard was 
about 2 x 4 feet as nearly as I remem- 
ber it.” She further states that at this 
school, where she had gone asa student 
so recently: “It was a little difficult at 
times to separate teachers and pupils as 
some of them were near my own age.” 

This school at Jewell was a spring, 
and possible summer term, and that 
winter found her in Astoria, living with 
her two older brothers, and the older 
brother's wife and going to schoolinan 
Astoria district. In many instances the 
winter terms of school in the outlying 
districts had to be abandoned, due 
to the difficulty of travel through the 
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VoL. 1, 1889, PAGE 133 


HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST OREGON AND WASHINGTON, 





WILLIAM H. Gray 


dense forests in raging winds, drench- 
ing rains, and heavy snows that put the 
many streams over their banks. 

At Christmas time ofthat year, 1883, 
she and her older brother, Stephen, de- 
cided to go home and spend Christmas 
with their parents and family at 
Mishawaka, on the homestead. To get 
there, they had to rowa boat up Youngs 
Bay and Youngs River, to Olney. There 
they were met with horses by someone 
of the family. Then an all-day ride 
home. As she said: “Had a wonderful 
time home Christmas; then a storm 
came, and when we started back, my 
half-brother, Scott Woolsey, tookus as 
far as he could with horses. The large 
trees had fallen over the road and the 
horses could not get over. So Stephen 
tied gunny-sacks around our feet and 


10 


legs and we walked in the snow the rest 
of the way, 14 miles, to Olney.” They ar- 
rived just at dark, and stayed the night 
at the Kamm farm, which was kept by 
Mrs. Kamm’s father, W. H. Gray, who 
came to Oregon with the Whitmans 
and Spauldings in the 1830s. 

The next summer, 1884, she taught 
in the Olney district, at which time 
she was asked by Mr. Gray to do some 
copying for him, as he was writing 
more Oregon history to add to his 
first writings. “Copying” was in lieu 
of typewriting at that time. 

At this school she boarded with a 
family who lost their house by fire, 
and Auntie lost all her belongings, 
except the clothes she was wearing to 
school. Her main concern was the loss 
of her precious third grade teaching 
certificate. But these were not her only 
experiences at the Olney school. To 
get to her school, she had to rowa boat 
every day, about one and a half miles 
on the Youngs River, then walk about 
the same distance through the forest. 

There were hazards in those days 
too, and one of them was roister- 
ing sailors from the ships in nearby 
Astoria. Auntie called them “riff raff.” 
There were also wild animals in the 
woods, such as bears and panthers. 
She was so afraid that her brother 
Stephen gave her a .22 pistol to carry 
for her protection. To quote her exact 
words: “I was about as afraid of that 
(*the pistol) as I was of the “riff raff” 
that sometimes went past my school 
on the road I had to travel. The worst 
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scare I had was a deer, frightened at me 
and trying to jump a fence that made 
quite a noise. A lot of Greek sailors had 
gone the road ahead of me, and for a 
moment I thought it was one of them. 
The poor little deer finally jumped 
the fence, then I thought of the pistol. 
Well, I would not have shot it anyway, 
and was thankful it was not a Greek 
sailor instead.” 

The fall and winter of 1884 and ’85 
Beatrice attended the State Normal 
School at Monmouth, and did the 
same during the fall and winter of 
1885 and ’86, both times teaching some 
district school during the spring and 
summer. As she said of those years 
“Happy days, even if we did have to 
work and save to make money to goa 
few months at a time.” 

In the spring of 1885 she taught at 
Vesper, which was up the Nehalem 
River some miles from Jewell. To get 
there she had to take a small steamer 
at Astoria and go up the Columbia 
River to Westport, and there stay 
overnight. The only accommodations 
available to her then, was to stay with 
an elderly woman who cooked for mill 
hands. In the morning she meta school 
director from Vesper, George Carl, 
and his teenaged son Will. They took 
her in a rowboat up the bay to a place 
called Wood’s Landing. There theyhad 
a horse to take her the rest of the way 
to the Carl home at or near, Vesper. 
She did not know the way herself; but 
the owner of the horse assured her 
that “Old Pet” would take her there 


safely. From her own account: “I rode 
through the mountains until late af- 
ternoon, about twenty miles, and Old 
Pet stopped at a gate. Several children 
came running out, andI knew Old Pet 
was home.” And the teacher was at her 
destination. 

The Vesper school house was a 
little deserted log cabin; and the way 
to school was on the Nehalem River 
in a dugout log canoe, poled along by 
the fourteen year old Will Carl, one of 
the pupils, and with whose parents the 
teacher boarded in that district. 

The next year, 1886, she taught in 
the same district, but in a new school 
house. In one account she says the new 
one was of logs; but in another account 
says it was of boards. She was well into 
her eighties when she was recalling 
these memories, and had a right to 
forget some things. 

The fall and winter of 1887 she 
taught school at Skipanon, which is 
near Warrenton, and down the coast 
a few miles from Astoria. She speaks 
of her parents leaving the homestead 
and moving “closer to the boys,” who 
are operating a wood-yard in Astoria. 
It is presumed they were living at 
Skipanon; but there is no definite 
proof. 

By the summer of 1888 she had suc- 
cumbed to romance, and was married 
to Gardner T. Foster on June 7th, the 
day after her 24th birthday. He de- 
serted her about four years later, leav- 
ing her with two baby girls to support. 
This, and the divorce, was a traumatic 
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experience for a sensitive woman in 
those days, and she was ill for over two 
years. Her parents and brothers helped 
her many ways, and she was finally able 
to go back to teaching, and support 
herself and the two children, Susy and 
Iona (originally named Elsie by her 
father and for whom the post office of 
Elsie is named.) 

Her first school, was in the spring 
of 1894, in an Astoria district, on the 
John Day Slough, where she had to go 
by rowboat. She taught there for two 
years, then at Willsburg, a suburb of 
Portland, now Ardenwald. Then a 
three months’ vacation school in the 
Nehalem Valley; place not stated. 
She taught the fall term of 1896 at 
Tigardville, now Tigard; then on the 
26th of December of that year she 
married Edwin Merrill, grandson ofan 
early pioneer in Columbia County, and 
went to live at Deer Island, north of 
St. Helens, along the Columbia River. 

That year, 1896, she received her 
State Teaching diploma which was 
good for six years. She went back to 
teaching the next year, 1897, for two 
reasons, the hard times caused by the 
panic of the 90s and to quote Auntie: 
“I had gotten my state diploma and 


disliked not getting some good out 
of it.” 

She taught in her neighborhood 
school at Deer Island until fall; then at 
Quincy, which she does not place. The 
next year she began teaching at Deer 
Island again, but became ill, and gave 
up teaching entirely. 

Aunt Beatrice definitely had an abil- 
ity for teaching the young, and might 
have made a great career as a teacher 
if her health had been able to take the 
hardships attendant on the ways of life 
at that time. In her late years she was 
often called upon to tutor some neigh- 
borhood child who needed help with 
his or her school work. This service 
was a great pleasure to Auntie, and no 
doubt led her to do much reminiscing 
about her own teaching years at a 
younger age, and underrugged pioneer 
conditions. 

Aunt Beatrice Gragg Merrill was 
born June 6, 1864 in Brown County 
Kansas, and died July 7, 1960, in 
Marion County, Oregon at the age 
of 96. 

Compiled from written memoirs of 
Beatrice Gragg Merrill, by her niece, 
Bessie Gragg Murphy, in the year of 
1984. 
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HuGo THEODOR NELSON 
(SANDUKLLA) KyRKOBY TERJARY, 


VASA LAN, FINLAND, EUROPA 
by Hugo T. Sandkulla Nelson 


Y FATHER NILS Nilsson Sandkulla 

was born June 27, 1849 in Terjarv, 
Kyrkoby, (Church village) Vasa Lan, 
Finland. 

My mother Brita Johanna Sandkulla 
(Bredbacka) born in Kyrkoby, Terjarv, 
on Bredbacka. 

My mother’s maiden name was Brita 
Johanna Simonsdotter Bredbacka. 

My mother died 1893 — July 10th 

My father was a farmer and lived 
on the farm all the time in Sandkulla- 
village, Kyrkoby, Terjarv. 

My father with his brother Anders 
Nilsson Sandkulla took over the 
farm work after their father, and their 
fathers-father (grandfathers) was a 
deacon in the church, newchurch that 
was built year 1777 in Terjarv, Vasa 
Lan, Finland. 

That great-grand father was one out 
of three that knew how to write then 
in Terjarv, Finland. 

My home got the name “church dea- 
cons home” after the title grandfathers 
had in church. 

The village got the name Sandkulla 


also after grandfathers where they 4 


lived. 


My father had also five sisters; so I 
had one uncle and five aunts from my 
father’s side and two uncles and two 
aunts from mother’s side. 




















TERJARV, " { 

PROVINCE ‘ 
OF WESTERN j} 

FINLAND & 
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My father married three times. I was 
with the second marriage as follows 
are: brother Albert; sister Maria and 
me Hugo Theodor and sister Jenny the 
youngest of the children from second 
marriage. 


1911 

It is much different now when I 
write, because I was in New York 
when I wrote and now! amin Astoria, 
Oregon. 

On June 8* 1911, my brother Albert 
and I left New York City and went to 
Rochester, Wash. Left New York City 
by train, New York Central Railroad. 
At Buffalo, N.Y. we had to change the 
train. On June 9¢ in the evening we 
came to Chicago and had to change to 
another train for St. Paul, Minn. Came 
to St. Paul on 10th of June at1-P.M. and 
had to find out if our trunk had come, 
because we had the tickets only for 
St. Paul. The trunk had not come so 
we had to change the papers, because 
we left St. Paul before the trunk came. 
We had to rush so much, because we 
had to buy newtickets and many other 
matters inside of an hour. We left St. 
Paul at 2-P.M. Came to Seattle, Wash. 
12th of June, 8-P.M. 1911, but did not 
leave Seattle before the following day 
June 13, at 7:40 A.M. Stayed overnight 
ina hotel in Seattle, paid one dollar for 
the room for one night. 

Ati1A.M. we came to another town 
and had to wait there for another train 
three hours, and it was only 3-miles 
from Rochester, Wash. the place we 


had in our mind when we left New 
York City. 

Got off the train and went to a hotel 
and got a room, because we did not 
know where the people lived that we 
knew in the first place. 

The first thing we did was to find the 
post-office and we got information and 
went there to find Edward Sandkulla’s 
address or Edward Carlson, and they 
told us how to go to the place. Had to 
follow the biggest road till we reach 
an iron bridge and a little further is a 
new church and nearby we will find 
a blacksmith shop that belongs to 
A.J. Fagernas, he is Nygards Kallis 
brother. We took the advice and fol- 
lowed the big road, we walked and we 
came to the iron bridge and the new 
church, soon after that we came to the 
blacksmith shop. When Mr. Fagernas 
came I knew him because he looked 
just like his brother Kalle in every way. 
Then we felt much better when we did 
find some of our people. Mr. Fagernas 
invited us to come in to his home, and 
gave us food so we could eat. It was 
evening. After a while we started back 
to the hotel because we had paid for the 
room in the hotel already. 

It was so funny to walk in the dark, 
because we were used to walk under 
street lights in the city where the lights 
are on all the time when it is dark. It 
took us about an hour before we came 
back to the hotel. Slept there that 
night. In the morning June 14‘ 1911 
we got up and had our breakfast in the 
hotel. After that we started backto stay 
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with the known people and find out, 
if we could get a room and stay with 
Edward Carlson (Sandkulla). 

Mr. Edward Carlson was not home, 
but his Mrs. told us that we can try to 
stay with them. 

Then again we went to see if the 
trunk had arrived to the railroad sta- 
tion. When we came there the trunk 
was at the station, and brother Albert 
went to see if we could get some horses 
so we could get our trunk and suit 
cases to Edward Carlson’s house. After 
a short time horses was at the station 
and then we were on our way to the big 
Terjarv in America. 

On June 14th, we started to live with 
Edwards household, there was only 


one man then Axel Anderson from 
Kolamby, Terjarv. 

One day after another past and 
midsummer day came, then many 
known boys came to Edward’s house 
to see us the New York boys. On the 
midsummer evening they had a short 
program on the temperance hall and 
dance, at 2-A.M. they left the hall. The 
day after was Sunday June 25* 1911 and 
they had a picnic there in Rochester, 
Washington and it was many funny 
plays of many kinds. A running race 
was held too on a short distance, I 
took part in it too, but I did not get any 
prize, nine men did run and I came 
in as the fifth in order. It was a short 
distance so nobody could get tired out, 
only if the one that was fast on the feet 
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was the best and won on that distant. 
On Tuesday the 27*» of June I went to 
Astoria, Oregon to find out how it was 
with the working condition over there. 
My brother Albert did not come with 
me to Astoria, Oregon. He told me that 
he is going to stay in Rochester and 
wait for the job that they will start soon 
and find out ifhe can get some work. 

About ten in the morning the train 
left Rochester, Wash. and in a few 
minutes I came to Centralia. I bought 
the railroad ticket there for Astoria, 
Org. Paid $3.40 forthe ticket to Astoria 
from Centralia and from Rochester to 
Centralia .35 cents. 

About 2:30 P.M. the train came in 
to Kalama and [had to get offand take 
the ferryboat over the Columbia River 
to Goble. In Goble Lhad to wait for the 
train about five hours — to 7-P.M. and 
came to Astoria, Org. about 10-P.M. 
June 27 1911. 

At the Astoria Railroad Station was 
two known boys, Oskar Forsander 
and Fritz Lillfors. I was a lucky boy, 
all I had to do was to follow them 
to Suomi Hotel at 9-Duane Street 
Astoria, Oregon. 

The first day after I tried to find 
some work, but could not get any 
promise to come to work at any place. 
I got very downhearted and pressed 
down and started to think about going 
back to Rochester the second day after, 
but then came so many boys that was 
from Kaustby Vasa Lan, to Astoria 
for the 4th of July from the forest or 
timber log camps and they told me that 


they are going to open the log camps 
at 10th of July again. Then I started to 
think maybe it is best to wait to the 
10th of July if I would like to go to the 
log camps and look for work. July 4» 
came and it was very nice to be in the 
town that evening. 

The day after 4t of July I went to 
Union town and I was thinking about 
moving to Union town in Astoria 
uptown, because I did not have very 
much money left in my wallet; only 
ten dollar, I started to get worried to 
live in a hotel and no money. A lot of 
Finnish people lived in Uniontown 
and private houses so I could get in 
with some private family to live. 

But my worries to my surprise was 
soon over, because when I came back 
at dinner time to the hotel Suomi, I 
sat down on the outside porch, and a 
man came and asked me if I like to go 
to work for about two weeks when he 
is going to Portland, Oregon and play 
in the orchestra-band: this man lived 
in Suomi hotel and knew that I had 
come over there a few days ago and 
had no work. 

This man took me over to the steam 
laundry then and asked the boss if it 
was all right for him to go to Portland 
and play in the orchestra-band when 
this man (me) are willing to take care 
of his work till he comes back. 

The boss told him that it would be 
all right, and I started to work in the 
afternoon July sth 1911 in the steam 
laundry. The laundry was only about 
one hundred ft. from Suomi hotel. 
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Our heavenly Father watches over 
us, that can I say. Joe Makey was the 
man that got me the laundry job. 
He was 8-years old when he came to 
America from Finland and could talk 
Finnish. We were only three men that 
worked in the steam-laundry, but a lot 
of girls. I had to take out the clothes 
from the washing machines and put 
them in the ringers to dry, and take 
out the clothes from the ringers and 
put them in boxes and take the boxes 
over to the girls. Received letters 
from Albert and Hilma Baxter and 
Victor her brother in California and 
from sister Maria in Terjarv, Finland. 
Sister Maria wrote the letter June 18th 
and I received it July 14th 1911. Mr. Joe 
Makey came back from Portland Org. 
to Astoria and he told the boss that he 
is not coming back anymore to work 
in the laundry and I can keep the job 
if the boss is satisfied with me. 

The boss said that I can stay with 
him if I like the job. My brother 
Albert came to Astoria, Aug. 3rd from 
Rochester, Washington and stayed 
with me only to Aug. 11th and went 
to Rocklin, Calif. because he could 
go to work there with Hilma Baxter’s 
brothers Matt and Victor Sandell. Matt 
and Victor were born on Sandkulla, 
Terjarv our next door farmer. 

I worked about four weeks for $2.25 
cents a day in the laundry and then 
I got a raise to $2.50 a day. On Aug. 
27th I went to picnic that the Finns 
had at Gerhard near to the seaside not 
far from Astoria. I wanted to see how 


much fun they could have. It was fun 
to be there for me too. On the 29th of 
Aug. they celebrated the Scandinavian 
day here and I got half-day off with pay 
and went to Astoria Park. 

Was interested to be there and 
hear the talk about Scandinavians the 
foundation. 

The Scandinavian people are a 
strong foundation in America from 
bottom up. Finland was included as 
Scandinavian people also. They are 
also counted to be one outstanding 
people in America U.S.A. 

Yes, the 15 of Sept. a year ago I left 
Sandkulla Terjarv on a big journey to 
America, at that time it made me think 
and wonder how it will be a year from 
that time, and where would I be dead 
or alive. Have had many changes from 
one thing to another, but turned out 
for the best to me, and feel very happy 
and thankful for it all. I hope that the 
second year will not bring any sorrow 
or sickness. Sorrows will destroy a 
happy being and good health with 
many other conditions that may arise. 

So many things in this world that 
looks so good and offer so many 
interesting matters, but when we have 
experienced what it is and what it con- 
tain, it proves to be of very little value 
sometimes. Today the 1sth of Sept. 1911. 
I put in a little money in the bank here 
in Astoria, Org. the first-time I put in 
some money in bank in this country 
U.S.A. I hope that things turn out all 
right so I will be able to put in and save 
more money. I wish myself luck now 
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when the second year starts, from the 
time I left Terjarv, Vasa Lan, Finland. 

I wrote a letter to brother Albert in 
Rocklin, Calif. today Sept. 17th. 

This honored day Sept. 27'" 1911. This 
is the day when Iam 21 years old. [have 
reach the age when I have to stand up 
and decide for myself what is right 
and wrong and think over my decision 
without relying on other people. 

It seems to be, that everyone ex- 
pects a person that has reached the age 
of twenty-one year to show some good 
sense and to be able to accomplice 
something in this world with some 
other fellow men and human beings. 

Hello, Hello, Wish that the age 22nd 
year will be rightly understood and 
have received something for this life 
when it, the year has gone. 

What we can accomplish with our 
sense to do, should be tested, but not 
with a clogged up ear. Had a letter 
from sister Maria Sept. 11, from my 
home Sandkulla and a letter from 
Hilma Baxter Oregon House Calif. 
Sept. 20th, and on Sept. 25th a letter 
from my friend Anna Nordstrom 
in Portland, Org. and on the 26th a 
letter from my own village boy that is 
now in Bordeaux Camp 7, Wash. Joel 
Steel and from brother Albert Sept. 
27th Rocklin, Calif. One letter gives 
longing for more letters. 

On Oct. 16" I got a letter from 
Blanche Lubmann Oregon House, 
Hilma Baxter's daughter. 

Still working in the steam laundry 
and may have to stay sometime be- 
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cause I am all alone now, the man that 
worked with me got laid off, his name 
is Loe Johnson. 

Starting to long for letters from my 
home and loved ones, my nearest at 
home. 

Oct. 22"4, All alone now in quiet- 
ness here in Astoria, Org. Oct. 23rd, 
Received a letter from sister Jenny and 
I felt happy when I got it. On Nov. 2nd 
I got the letter from sister Maria and a 
small pcs. from poppa, written by him 
in Maria’s letter to me. It made me feel 
happy, but also a little to the other side, 
a little sadness when they wrote about 
sickness. 

Nov. 4 1911, Bought myself an 
overcoat, because it starts to feel alittle 
cold already, but we have no frost in the 
ground. On Nov. 9th we got some snow 
here in Astoria and got quite a lot of it 
too, but started to melt away as fast as 
it came down. Trees are still standing 
with green leaves, some trees have lost 
some leaves, but not all of the leaves. 

Now I wish to bring back in my 
memories a year back Nov. 7th 1910 
when we came to Lockport, N.Y. from 
New York City and saw the first snow 
in this country. It is about 3000 Eng. 
miles from Astoria and New York. 
Dec. 9th 1911. A month has passed, 
and all is about the same, no change. 
Have spent some money on clothes, 
but more money is left than what has 
been spent. No one can be so simple 
that they go and spend the last cent 
on the clothes, just to make a show 
before other people’s eyes. Bought 
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some shoes first grade, paid four dol- 
lars for good shoes. Waiting for some 
letters again! Sent some money for life- 
insurance premium and alittle for 1911 
year Christmas present to home on 
Sandkulla Terjarv, Vasa Lan, Finland. 

The Christmas day, though with 
peace on earth, when all should give 
honor to the Mighty King. Honor to 
God in the Highest and peace on earth 
and for mankind a good willpower. 

Christmas and at Suomi Hotel 405 
Duane Street and 9th Street, Astoria, 
Org. It is not like Christmas time; 
like it used to be in Terjarv, because 
no church service and no present. A 
year ago 1910 on Christmas day in 
Lockport, N.Y. There was nothing 
about Christmas in the camp, only 
drinking and drunkenness. Hope 
that I can celebrate a more pleas- 
ant Christmas in the future. After 
Christmas dinner here on Suomi hotel 
I went up to my room #14 and got my 
violin and reminded myself about the 
song in Swedish “Av Himlens héjd 
jag kommen ar’, Gott budskap jag till 
Eder bar, stor frojdiskolen h6ra fa, det 
boren i grant akta pa, and etc. 

The weather here Dec. 25th, 1911 
cloudy and some sunshine, but no 
snow and no frost in the ground but 
raining very much here in the winter 
time. I was waiting for letters from 
Sandkulla from my nearest Pappa 
and sisters for a little uplifting for 
Christmas, but did not receive any. 
That reminds me now that we should 
always at Christmas time send to our 


nearest some cards or letters, because it 
can do so much for a person’s thought 
ina strange land. 

Happy that I am well, and do not 
have to use the bottle with the bottom 
up and the cork-top of the bottle and 
placed in the mouth. 

Ifwe put the furniture upside down, 
that is in the room, everything will 
become troubling, troublesome will 
it also get when a person starts to put 
the bottle bottom up too often and gets 
drunk. So it is with everything here 
in this world if we try to turn things 
upside-down. 

Name of the laundry in Astoria 
where I worked was called the Troy 
Steam laundry. 

Astoria was celebrating the 1ooth 
year this 1911 year. The town is one 
hundred year old now. 

They had a lot of outlays for enter- 
tainments here during the celebration 
time. 

I feel a little upset and longing for 
Terjarv off and on, and cannot get 
good peace yet because I don’t know 
anybody here from Terjarv now that 
I could talk to and keep company. 
Thinking about Finland too. Today is 
the last day of this year 1911, and leave 
it in the Lords care until the time when 
we shall be judged and stand up for 
how we have lived this year that comes 
to the end now year 1911. 


1912 
Oh thou New Year's Day with pleas- 
ant sunshine rays clear and bright. 
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The first thing the year 1912 offered 
me was the beautiful tones from 
church bells under the heavenly bright 
sky and some steam whistles that 
opened my eyes at 12-midnight from 
the sleep. We have nice weather, but 
alittle cold, no snow. When we follow 
the weather here now I can already 
turn my thoughts to the happy spring 
days that gives both body and soul 
pleasant feelings from the natures 
beautiful creation. 

Jan. 28, 1912, 1 am thinking about 
going to California. Waiting for a letter 
from Victor Sandell and will find out 
if can get a job with the two brothers 
in Rocklin, Calif. Went out for a walk 
with my friend Mr. John Aug. Numan 
from Helsingfors and had nice time. 
He made some small motor boats for 
sale. Raining a lot in Astoria, Org. 
winter time. 

In the evenings Mr. Numan and I 
spent alot of time in roller skating rink 
here in Astoria, Org. Feb 1st, Worked 
only to 4-P.M. today, because we had 
no more work in the laundry to do. We 
get daylight now at 7:30 A.M. and to 
5:30 P.M. and the weather is just like it 
used to be in month of May in Terjarv, 
Finland. 

Wonderful moonlight tonight. I 
have not seen before here in Astoria 
the moon so nice as now. That is also 
as new to see a nice moonlight here in 
Astoria, because this winter we have 
had rain and rain without much letup. 

Feb. 11h 1912, Now I know that I 
am going to leave this town Astoria, 
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Org. soon or next week, this is my last 
Sunday here for some time. On Feb. 
8th I told the boss that I am going 
to leave the laundry. It is now seven 
months that I have worked on the 
steam laundry in Astoria, Oregon. 

Had some pictures taken with my 
friend John Numan, and we got the 
picture 20-minutes after. Had a pleas- 
ant Sunday afternoon. Saw many girls 
that I knew, but nobody from Finland; 
girls from the laundry where I worked 
and some other girls that I have met. 
After supper I went out with a fellow 
from Sweden (Warmeland) and my 
friend Numan, and came to learn 
about many new circumstances in this 
wide world. Following day went to find 
out about the ticket on the boat from 
Astoria to San Francisco, Calif. 

Have only once seen the snow here 
in Astoria, Org. and it was in the month 
of November. Had then about three 
or four inches of snow for a few hours. 
It was then some fun with the sled by 
the people coming down the big hill. 
Can say that hada chance to walk on 
the snow this winter for a little while 
here in Astoria, Org. but we have had 
rain for three or four days every week. 

I can see some leaves are starting 
to come out on some bushes now 
and grass on some places. Went out 
to Smith Point a little ways from 
Uniontown towards Seaside and saw 
some cows out in the field eating 
green grass and one cow with a bell 
on the neck like they used to have 
over in Terjarv, Finland and it was as a 
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surprise to see the cows and so early in 
the season to be outin the field and eat 
green grass. Have not seen any cows in 
Astoria, but a lot of horses. 

Feb. 15th 1912, Have now come to 
the day when I left the Troy laundry, 
worked to 4 — P.M. My bosses name 
was Mr. Burlingame and the man that 
took care of the washing machines, his 
name was Clem Engells. 

Mr. Engells was a good man to work 
with and towards me. 

Feb. 16, 1912, Leaving Astoria in the 
evening with the boat to Calif. It feels 
a little funny in many ways now when 
I am going to leave Astoria, because 
they all were so friendly towards me 
and that makes me feel something 
wonderful to remember. I am soon 
ready to leave Astoria. Going to visit 
Mr. Hagas from Kronoby and family 
after supper, the boat will not leave 
before 12-midnight. The only thing is 
to keep awake now till the boat leaves 
Astoria, Org. It is raining now as usual 
here, nothing now. Hope that all will 
go well on the trip to San Francisco on 
the boat and on the train to Rocklin, 
Calif. for me and for others that have 
to travel like me. 

Mr. John Numan came with me to 
the boat to say goodbye. Had a nice 
trip all the way to Rocklin, Calif. but 
the boat did not leave Astoria as it was 
planned to leave at midnight. 

Had to sleep on the boat in Astoria 
harbor over the night. The boat left 
7:30 A.M. Feb 17, 1912. It was so nice 
weather when we left Astoria but a few 


hours after a big storm came and the 
sea got big waves. Most off the people 
started to feel seasick and I got a little 
sick from the bad smell in the boat 
and could not eat the first day. On the 
second day on the Pacific Ocean it was 
nice weather and they opened all the 
holes and doors so we could get fresh 
air down in the boat and I started to 
feel good and could eat. 

Started to see the land at noontime 
and all the way down to San Francisco. 
We landed 6:30 A.M. at San Francisco, 
Calif. Feb. 19th and that morning got 
out from the bed at 4-A.M. so I could 
see the Golden Gate on our way into 
the harbor. It was nicest sight that I 
have seen from the water of any town 
or harboras they say of Frisco in short. 

When we got off the boat I left and 
went in to the town. I didnot knowthe 
town Frisco, but I hada postcard of the 
place where I should take the ferryboat 
over to Oakland that I saw from the 
boat when we came in to Frisco and 
I started in that direction even if it 
was far from the place where the boat 
landed. I was lucky when I came near 
to the place. I asked a man where the 
Market Street was, and he told me that 
it was only about three blocks to walk 
to Market Street. After a short time I 
bought ferryboat ticket for Oakland. 
Price 10 cents for the ticket from San 
Francisco to Oakland. 

When I got off the ferryboat I went 
right away and asked when the train 
will leave for Rocklin, Calif. The girls 
on the station told me: If I hurry, the 
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train will leave inside of five minutes, 
and I did as the girls told me, and I got 
the train. It was about 7:30 A.M. and 
then I was on the train to Sacramento 
Calif. first and then to Rocklin, Calif. 

When I came to Rocklin Railroad 
Station my brother Albert and Victor 
Sandell were there so I had no trouble 
to get to the right place or home. 

Feb 215t 1912, Went to work and 
try out how it felt to work in a stone 
quarry for Matt & Victor Sandells 
our neighbors from Terjarv, Finland. 
After a few days [had to join the union. 
Union fee $5.00 dollar and 60-cents a 
month union dues. 

On the 25th went to the Temperance 
hall called The Finland Temperance 
hall and saw a play. It was given in 
Finnish language, but I could get the 
main points in the play. Going to write 
some letters to Astoria, Org. to my 
friends and Blanche — Hilma’s daugh- 
ter and to Terjarv to sister Maria. My 
most loved place yet, that I must state 
so far. My longing is for that home 
place very often. 

It is the 29** of Feb. Leap Year this 
year 1912 and the girls here are going 
to have some party on the Temperance 
Hall here in Rocklin tonight. The hall 
is only about 400 feet away from the 
Hendrikson’s home where I live now 
with four other fellows in a small house 
next to the main Hendrikson’s house. 

Wonder how it will turn out at the 
party, because I am not acquainted 
with the young people yet very much, 
have been here only a short time. 


March 10¢h, Everything has past 
ahead very good here up to now, this 
time. A week ago on the hall here they 
had a game between the boys and 
married men to try out who could set 
at the best table and drink the coffee. 
The boys got the best table, they won, 
because boy got in more money. 

On the following day, Sunday, 
some young people, girls came to 
Hendrikson’s and we had some games 
on the outside and had a lot of fun. In 
the evening we went to Temperance 
hall. 

Went out once for a long walk with 
Louri Centila and Arvid Parno. They 
lived on the same place with me and 
came from Kalves, Vasa Lan, Finland. 
Worked with my brother Albert one 
day ona church roof here in Rocklin, 
Calif. 

March 215t,A wonderful nice eve- 
ning, the sun just left us for this day 
and it seems to be so unusual for me to 
see this kind of weather. When I was in 
Astoria, Org. a little over a month ago, 
there we had rain one day after another 
and sometimes four days in a row. 

It is now about a year when I left 
Lockport, N.Y. and I have been in 
many parts in this country inside of 
one year. This is my fourth place now. 

It would have been a year ago, 
impossible for me to believe that I 
would be in Rocklin, Calif. inside of 
a year, if someone would have told me 
that. We cannot tell much ahead of 
time what will happen and come and 
where we will be. 
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Went to the Temperance hall almost 
every Saturday night, except when 
the Brotherhood had their meetings 
in the hall. On March 31st 1912 the 
Brotherhood had a picnic and it was 
fun to be among so many young people 
and they had all kinds of games and 
prices to try out the luck. On the way 
home I had a lot of fun with many 
others in the company. 

On April 4t» Helme Kannasto had 
her birthday party, 18-years old and I 
was invited with a lot of young people 
here in Rocklin, Calif. It was one of 
the happiest evening that I have had in 
this country. It was a little more then 
what I had expected to have. At 1:30 
A.M. everything was over. On April 6 
they had all kinds of sports and shows 
on the temperance hall and dance and 
had a date with a girl to take her home. 

I have been working almost every 
day from the time I came to Rocklin 
and started to work for Sandell’s 
Brothers in stone quarries. It is now 
Easter day and I will express my way of 
thinking as it is now. It is in my mind 
often about leaving this country and 
go to Finland and help my father in 
Terjarv on the farm, because he has so 
much to do. Don’t know if it will turn 
out that way yet. Everything has been 
very good and Iam in good health and 
thankful for that. 

May 9¢ 1912, [left brother’s Sandell’s 
and started to work for Mr. Pernus on 
a new building and also on the street 
work for a few days in Rocklin. 


May 22"4, Started to work in the 
stone-quarry in Pernus stone-quarry 
and everything is fine. 

I had in my mind about going to 
Finland some time ago, but the way it 
is now June 8th here in Rocklin I will 
not go to Finland yet. We have had 
very warm weather here now over 100° 
Fahr. but it cools off at night-time so 
we can sleep. 

To night they are going to show 
moving-pictures about the steamer 
Titanic that went down in the Atlantic 
Ocean on the 1th of April, 1912 when 
it struck the iceberg. 

June 234, Midsummer evening It 
seems that people here don’t know 
about midsummer time like they used 
to do in Terjarv, Finland. 

Went to Sacramento with Victor 
Sandell to see his sister Selina. 
Sacramento, Calif. is a nice town like 
many other towns in U.S.A. 

Went down to Lincoln, Cal. 30th of 
June with the Rocklin ballplayers that 
played the Lincoln baseball players 
that day and won the game 19 to 6 
run in favor of Rocklin. On July 7th 
went with Rocklin baseball players 
to Loomis, Cal. when Rocklin played 
against Auburn, Calif. team. Rocklin 
won the game 12 to 9. Rocklin played 
many more baseball games and lost 
only a few games. 

Adolf Pernus brother Anti Pernu 
went to Kelvia, Finland, this month. 
Working for Adolf Pernu yet, but on 
a new building that we build from 
granite stones taken from the Pernus 
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quarry for business and brother Albert 
is with me now. Bldg. is halfready now. 
Left stone quarry work and started on 
building work July 12th. 

July 28th, Went to a picnic about 
12-miles up the river from Sacramento, 
Cal. All kinds of people were there. 
Rocklin baseball team had a game 
there too with Sacramento team and 
won 9 to 5. Took the boat back to 
Sacramento from picnic place and it 
took about two hours. 

Received a letter from sister Maria 
Aug. 15t 1912, and wrote that one of our 
best young people’s friend Leonard 
Sandkulla died and it felt like we have 
lost something, when one of our best 
young friend have left us and gone 
to a unknown circumstance that we 
cannot say. 

On Sept. 18t Rocklin team played 
with Sacramento Oak park baseball 
team, Rocklin lost. Sacramento team 
got 3 to 2 for Rocklin. 

I know all the boys in the team, 
Rocklin baseball team very good and 
that made it so interesting for me to be 
with them when they went to play ball 
with some other teams and Rocklin 
baseball team was very good. One 
Sunday I did not go with the Rocklin 
baseball team when they went to play 
some place. But that day wasa long day 
for me, I felt just like I would have lost 
something and did feel uneasy with 
too much time on my hands. 

Sept. 15, 1912, Two years have passed 
from the time I left Terjarv my home. 
Now I am in Rocklin, Cal. I feel well 


satisfied over what has been and what 
I have gone through this second year 
in U.S.A. Better luck than the first 
year, but Iam thankful for both years 
that have past here in U.S.A. and hope 
that the third year will be a forward 
uplifting time when in good health and 
spirit and traveling in this big world. 

Sept. 27, 1912, 1 am now twenty- 
two years old and at Hendrikson’s, 
Rocklin, Cal. Everything is fine and 
thankful for that. Nov. 27, Went to see 
a horse-race here in Rocklin in the 
afternoon, and on the 28th celebrated 
the Thanksgiving Day, a big holidayin 
America. Soon the time is here to send 
Christmas cards to Finland. 

Nov. 30, Had an accident when I 
worked in stone quarry, the tag rope 
broke and I fell down between stones 
and hurt my side and shoulder and I 
feel alittle sore. Lucky anyway, nobody 
had to carry me up, it did not hit my 
head, a wonder. 

On Christmas evening they had on 
the Finnish Temperance Hall the given 
Christmas greetings and happiness to 
be spread among so many there. A nice 
decorated Christmas tree and Mr. 
Adolf Pernu invited all to come and 
be free to drink and eat as gift from 
him whatever they wanted as follows: 
Coffee, Sandwiches, Cake, Soda, Ice 
cream, Candy, Oranges, Apples and a 
lot of presents was given out without 
any expenses for the people at the hall. 

I was in Astoria, Org. last year at 
Christmas time, where will I be next 
Christmas? Arvid Pernu and I went 
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to Roseville and had a little fun on 
Christmas day. 

Dec. 31 This year 1912 has been 
a pleasant, happy year for me and 
thankful for everything — health and 
happiness. 


1913 

Happy New Year 1913 I wish it will 
be. 

On Jan. 8tthad rain and snow about 
one inch and everybody tried to make 
snowballs and throw at each other. It 
is fun when they can throw snowballs 
here. It is Feb. 19th 1913, one year that 
has passed for me here in Rocklin, 
Calif., avery good year. Workingin the 
stone quarry for Adolf Pernu. 

March 9¢ the last day I worked in 
Rocklin. I decided to leave Calif. with 
my brother Albert and travel to New 
York, N.Y.. On the 12th of MarchI went 
to Sacramento, Cal. and took out the 
money from the D.O. Mills bank and 
bought on the same time tickets for 
New York, N.Y.. Price $65.75. 

Left Rocklin, Calif. March 13th 
and came to New York March 22nd. 
Traveled on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad from Rocklin to Ogden, 
Utah. Went through big mountains 
sides with snow-sheds built over the 
railroad tracks in state of Nevada. 
Stayed in Salt Lake City for one hour 
and leaving there we had to ride on 
railroad tracks built through the lake 
8 Eng. miles to the other side. The sides 
on the railroad was all white from the 
saltwater in the lake. 


Stayed in Ogden one hour and 
traveled from Ogden, Utah to Omaha 
on Union Pacific Railroad. On the way 
to Omaha the engine broke down near 
Rawlins and the train got 3-hrs. late 
coming in to Omaha. Omaha is a big 
factory town. 

The day before we left Ogden, there 
was abad accident on the railroad near 
Sidney. The trains ran against each 
other and 35-persons on the train got 
killed. The train with the same number 
as ours the day before we got there, 
on the same place we had to wait a 
long time, because they were afraid 
for another accident. There was so 
much snow and cold. From Omaha 
to Chicago we traveled on the Illinois 
Railroad line. From Chicago to Buffalo 
we traveled on the Michigan Central 
Railroad and from Buffalo to New 
York City on the New York Central 
Railroad. When we came to New York 
City we got off at Highbridge Station 
and took the streetcar to Central 
Bridge, near to the place where we 
lived before in New York City. 

Came to New York City March 
18th 1913 from California. I am living 
now with Fred Johnson at 159 W-152nd 
Street from Kronoby, Finland. 

April 18‘ | have not worked yet, one 
month has past, but no work here in 
New York City. 

Been thinking about going to 
Terjarv, Finland, but I don’t knowyet. 
Brother Albert started to work when 
he came here, in dock building from 
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Cal., the work he has done before we 
went out West. 

I tried to learn something about 
automobiles and driving, but had no 
luck, could not get the road lessons as 
it was planned. 

I tried out also if I could get any 
advancement by going to learn how 
to become a stonecutter, because I 
worked in stone quarry in California. 
I went up to Milford, Mass. to Webb 
Pink Granite Co. and got in as a 
prentice in stone cutting, I did very 
good, but I had to stop cutting stones, 
because I could not stand the stone 
dust or inhale the dust. 

Before I could start as a learner to 
cut the stones for Webb Pink Granite 
Co. I went to Boston and Quincy, 
Mass. for a week for past time and see 
the two places. In Boston I asked the 
police how to go to Quincy, Mass. 
and he told me the way. It is always 
good to ask police when in need for 
help, when a stranger travels and in 
need of help. The police told me to 
go to South Railroad Station and I 
followed his advice and direction. Got 
to the South Station and bought the 
ticket for Quincy, Mass. Ticket only 
15 cents took 20-minutes from Boston 
to Quincy on the train. 

I did not know anybody in Quincy 
so I asked a person that looked like 
a Swede if he knew of any boarding 
houses. He told me that it would take 
me twenty minutes on the street car 
and I can find many boarding houses 
that the Finns and Swedes are having. 


He asked me iflama Swede. I told him 
yes, and he told me he is a Swede also, 
and he started to talk Swedish to me. 
This Swede gave me the information to 
go toa restaurant and at the restaurant 
they told me to go to Engkvistas and I 
got the room at Engkvistas. 

When I was in Quincy the circus 
was there and I saw the California 
fat girl that weight 636 pounds and a 
baby with three legs and a 26 year old 
man 2 ft. 9-inch long and a girl with 
electric in her body, if she took hold 
of somebody’s hand, they felt electric 
go through their body and I felt it too 
when she put her hand on my hand, 
also a baby with two heads but not 
alive; in a bottle with alcohol spirit. 

I had to talk Finnish to some of 
the Finns, a lot of Finns in Quincy, 
Mass. Left Quincy June 15th and went 
back to Milford, Mass. to same place 
where I was before at 102 Main Street. 
On Monday the 16t of June I went 
up to Webb Granite Co. It was some 
surprising thinking in my mind when 
Iwalked alone up there. Thinking how 
it actually will be with me here in this 
land inside of a short time. It was just 
like someone told me: don’t worry; it 
is now with you like it was with the 
two women that went to the grave 
and wondered how they could get the 
stone taken away from the door to the 
grave. Unnecessary thoughts: The 
Lord will take care of it all. When I 
got to Webb Granite Co., Mr. Hedberg 
the head boss (a Swede) told me I can 
start tomorrow morning 7-A.M. and 
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to 4-P.M. one hour for lunch. Union 
job — 8 hours day. 

On the 3"4 of July P.M. Went down 
to New York City by the electric car 
from Milford to Providence and with 
the boat from Providence to New 
York City. 

Went down to New York to get my 
clothes and to meet known people. It 
felt good to meet some known people 
from Terjarv, Finland. 

Went back to Milford and on 
Monday July 7t) started to work, 
cutting stones. It goes ahead slow, but 
ahead we wish to go and shall go here 
in time. 

Let’s see howlong Iam going to stay 
and try on this place and spend some 
time forward and some time that will 
tell that I battled and turned out to 
be a winning battle for me. July 13th 
I don't feel very good now because I 
had a piece of steel in my eye and had 
a doctor to take it out. I feel a little 
lonesome, because I have no known 
people from Terjarv that I can talk to 
here. Moved July 24t to West Walnut 
Street here in Milford c/o Mattson. It 
starts to go much better with my stone 
cutting now. 

I received a very small pay now 
whenIamaprentice in the beginning, 
only one dollar a day. They have many 
stonecutters here now that work for 


Webb Pink when they have a big job 
in Boston, Mass. 

It is nine P.M. and I can hear the 
church bells from Hopedale, Mass. 
ring. Aug. 17th I went up to Northpond 
with George Smith for a swim about 
five miles from Milford, Mass. Aug. 
31st Going out for a walkhere to Italian 
town section, over 3-thousand Italians 
here in Milford, Mass. and also Irish. 

Sept. 7 1913, lam getting a longing 
about going to Terjarv my home in 
Finland, time will show this fall how 
it will turn out. 

Sept. 15" 1913, It is now three 
years since I left Terjarv and went to 
America. I have gone through many 
things during these three years. 

Today a lot of stonecutters got laid 
off, not much work, and two prentice 
also. Maybe I get the same tomorrow. 
Sept. 20th, Yes! I was told that Webb 
Pink Stone Co. has to let some men go, 
and I took my tools from Webb Co. and 
went to New York City. Stayed in New 
York City only a few days. 

Left New York City and went to 
Finland Sept. 25t on the steamer 
Cedric, White Star Line from New 
York. I felt very downhearted and sad 
when [had to say goodbye to him, my 
brother Albert and leave him in New 
York. 
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Hot ASTORIA NIGHTS 
by Tom Snethen 


ICKIE, AS OLD as my mother, wore 
ag) strapless evening dress which was 
open to her navel with two slits from 
the bottom hem to her waist. Lovely 
legs. I took off my hat. I dripped sweat. 
How dida Willamette Valley farm boy 
wind up here? 

Located where the Columbia River 
meets the Pacific Ocean, Astoria, 
Oregon defined a blue-collar town 
in the summer of ‘66. The largest 
employers were the riverfront seafood 
packers and the plywood mill outside 
of town. Longshoremen shipped grain 
and oil companies stored bulk petro- 
leum. Vietnam played in Asia and the 
generation who'd fought the Big War 
was forty-something and supported 
President Johnson. The local radio 
station played hits like Drop kick Me 
Jesus Through the Goalposts of Life. 

I was nineteen and working a 
summer job building Oregon State 
Highway 30 east of town. I operated 
a sixteen-pound sledgehammer with 
aplomb in either hand and owned a 
nifty job title: Engineering Aide. I 
carried the designation on my resume 
for years. 

Someone on the survey crew knew 
a lady who knew Astoria’s mayor who 
called the Fire Chief and asked if he 
would deal with some sincere college 
kids for the summer. The Chief obliged 


and a few ofus became Sleepers in Fire 
Station #3 located under the newly 
constructed Astoria-Megler Bridge— 
we had beds and a place to cook. Plus, 
I got to ride a fire truck and chase fires. 

The bridge-opening became a big 
event for the small town. At 4 miles 
long, the Astoria-Megler Bridge was 
the longest continuous truss bridge 
in North America. An election year, 
politicians arrived frequently to shake 
hands in the fire hall. I promised my 
vote to all who asked. Too bad I was 
underage. 

My call to adventure arrived with 
an alarm ona late Saturday night. Our 
training said to swing out of bed into 
our step-ins—boots with the turn-outs 
draped around the ankles—throw up 
the suspenders and sprint to the pole. 

The pole provided our shortcut 
to the truck. Centered in a six-foot- 
diameter hole in the floor, you couldn't 
reach the pole by leaning—we had to 
make a running leap and wrap our 
arms around the brass without touch- 
ing until we'd free-fallen to about a 
foot from the floor. Grab the pole and 
stop and dodge the body arriving from 
above. 

Our hats and coats hung on pegs 
near where we boarded the engine. 
My post was on the rear platform with 
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ASTORIA FIRE ENGINE STATION #3 
TODAY IT Is ASTORIA FIRE ENGINE STATION #2, 301 W MARINE DRIVE. 


one other fellow. Waking up generally 
happened on the way to the fire. 

The alarm bell clanged codes for 
destinations, similar to our party line 
on the farm. Two rings followed by 
eight more—Box 28—meant a false 
alarm to the plywood mill. We ran 
out there at least twice a week. I didn’t 
recognize the current code. 

We drove a Mack Fire Engine 
built after the war and exquisitely 
maintained. The driver fired up the 
motor and we barreled out the door 
in seconds. People heard our siren in 
Warrenton and the muffler in Seaside 
but we couldn't hear the siren over the 
muftler from our position in the back. 


We tore through town on a sticky 
August night and I sweated in my 
turn-outs. The air carried processing 
plants’ seafood aromas along with the 
log trucks’ diesel exhausts. 

We roared east on Marine Drive 
before turning south and climbing a 
steep hill. The truck carried several 
thousand pounds of water in addition 
to the firemen so the driver geared 
down and the muffler growled louder, 
waking the rich folks in Cannon 
Beach. 

We stopped pointed skyward near 
the hill crest in a neighborhood of 
houses dating back to the previous 
century when a fire had leveled a good 
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Tom SNETHEN AND ENGINE #3; A1946 MACK MODEL 85 PUMPER TRUCK. 


chunk of the city. Smoke billowed 
out the third-story window of a house 
across the street. 

The lieutenant passed me an old- 
fashioned acid-soda extinguisher. “Go! 
Third floor!” 

The canister must have weighed 
over a hundred pounds but I was 
nineteen. I ran up a half-dozen stairs to 
the porch and through the open door. 

I stormed the third floor and found 
smoke spewing under a door. The 
lieutenant was right behind me—his 


extinguisher being a monster fireman’s 
axe. I’d witnessed his chopper the 
week before taking out the front-door 
windows ofa car parked in front of the 
hydrant from which we needed water. 
We could have run the hose over the 
car's top, but the lieutenant wasn’t in 
the mood. A cop cheerfully added a 
parking ticket to the glass pieces in the 
front seat. Teamwork. 

We opened the hall door and a wall 
of oily grey smoke enveloped us. We'd 
had the basic training—find the inch 
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of breathable air next to the floor and 
use it. I stuck my nose to the boards 
and dragged the extinguisher toward 
the smoldering bed—not bothered 
by the underwear I pushed aside with 
my face. 

The extinguisher proved ineffec- 
tive so the lieutenant hacked out the 
window. The smoke stayed inside so 
we held our breaths and worked on the 
fire. We squeezed the mattress through 
the window and the fabric exploded in 
a mid-flight orange ball. The ground 
crew doused the flames immediately. 
A fireman brought us a fan to clear 
the smoke and I was free to return to 
the truck. 

I stepped into the hall and encoun- 
tered men staggering out of rooms 
smelling of whiskey and tobacco 
and perfume—lots of perfume. The 
men turned their faces away as they 
fumbled with pants and shirts. 

I woke up when I saw the women— 
yes, I could put out fires while sleep- 
walking. Ladies appeared—older 
women, some of them at least twenty- 
five—wearing nightgowns with peek- 
a-boo holes and lipstick designs. 

Bingo! I knew where I was—heaven. 
My mother would not approve. 

The lieutenant also knew where we 
were. He took my elbow and escorted 
me down the stairs to the living room 
where the lady in charge—T’ll call her 
Madame—waited. 

She stepped forward. “Welcome 
back, Jan. Who's your friend?” 


The lieutenant hugged her. “He’s off 
limits, Vicki. He’s gonna help me with 
the paperwork.” 

Was I? Fine. 

Madame—er, Vicki—patted the 
space beside her on the couch. The 
lieutenant sat on my other side. As old 
as my mother, Vicki wore a strapless 
evening dress which was open to her 
navel and slit from the hem to her 
waist. Lovely legs. I took off my hat. I 
was sweating a running river. 

A fellow reeled in and extracted two 
bottles from a china cabinet. “Wheee! 
Hot times! I need my Jack.” He stag- 
gered out as he'd entered. 

The city had a form to complete but 
I didn’t care about the formalities—I 
was enjoying the parade. Fire and 
police radios crackled outside. Girls 
giggled and slipped in and out and 
waved. I waved back. Lots of peek- 
a-boos and blown kisses. Neighbors 
yelled and dogs barked. 

The lieutenant asked questions and 
Vicki answered and I filled inthe form 
the city required. The lieutenant’s 
interview arrived at the issue of smoke 
damage. 

“Vicki, between the fire and smoke 
and one window frame, how much 
damage do you have? 

“$25,000 should cover the 
incidentals.” 

Ilooked up—$25,000 was a fortune. 

The lieutenant thought so, too. “Try 
again, Sweetie. That much money 
would buy the whole house plus the 
rest of the block.” 
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UNIDENTIFIED CHILDREN VISITING ASTORIA FIRE ENGINE STATION #3, 
CA. JUNE 1961. 


Vicki insisted she knew her num- 
bers. “You're forgetting my lost pa- 
tronage. The fishing boats are docked 
tonight and leaving tomorrow.” 

Vicki leaned over me to make eye 
contact with the lieutenant and her 
knockers fell out in my lap. I gave up. 
I was out of the room faster than the 
fellow with his booze. 

Going out to the street, I received 
applause from our crew and honks 
from assorted vehicles. A carnival 


of colored lights from the Clatsop 
County Sheriff, the Oregon State 
Police, and an ambulance lit the 
scene. Another Astoria Fire Station rig 
arrived for support in case Station #3 
couldn’t handle a mattress fire. 

Police interviewed the male ‘vic- 
tims’ as they departed—to make sure 
they were unharmed and sober enough 
to drive. 

We replaced our gear on the truck 
as another call came in—Box 28. 
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“WOLMANIZING LUMBER AT WAUNA 
by Jim Aalberg 


N 1935, A wood preserving plant was 
yf reat by the Crossett Western 
Lumber Company at Wauna under a 
license agreement with the American 
Lumber and Treating Company 
(ALTC) of Chicago, Illinois. I was 
basically a franchise relation with the 
land being leased to ALTC. This wood 
treatment process used the Wolman 
salts method, which was invented 
by a Dr. Karl Wolman of Germany 
in 1911. This wood treatment process 
(brand named Wolmanized (WZ)) 
was relatively new in the U.S. in the 
1930s. However, two such plants had 
been operating at the Crossett-Watzek- 
Gates Industries yellow pine sawmills 
at Fordyce and Crossett, Arkansas 
before 1935. The Wauna plant was to 
be the first in the Douglas fir region. 
According to the sales department 
of ALTC, “qualities for this type 
of lumber are preservation value, 
cleanliness, performance, economy, 
dependability, fire retarding, termite 
protection, and non-corrosive.” The 
lumber must first be kiln-dried before 
receiving a pressure treatment of 
chemical salts that strikes at the two 
worst enemies of lumber: dry rot and 
wood-boring or —eating insects. The 
Crossett Western Lumber Company 
would manufacture this product 
under license of the ALTC, and 


Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory. The 
plant was built by Chicago Bridge 
and Ironworks and had one cylinder 
100 inches in diameter, sixty-five feet 
long, capable of taking up to 35,000 
feet oflumber at a charge. The cylinder 
was completely enclosed in the treat- 
ing building to conserve heat. Two 
Moore dry kilns for conditioning the 
stock before and after treatment were 
located in an adjacent structure. The 
initial capital invested was $50,000, 
nearly $1,000,000 in 2017 dollars. The 
plant acted as a commercial treating 
business as well as meeting the treated 
lumber requirements of the Crossett 
Western organization for distribution 
in its regular trade channels. 

This wood treating process was 
leading edge science/technology in 
the 1930s and Crossett-Watzek-Gates 
Industries was in the fore front, with 
its three processing plants. John Kreer, 
an industrial chemist who brought 
the Wolman formula to the U.S. 
from Germany in 1923, personally 
supervised the installation at Wauna 
in 1935. The first supervisor of the 
plant was A.D. Burke, previously with 
a creosoting treating plant in Denver. 
The first to be in charge of inspections 
at the plant was J. T. Napier, who 
previously worked at a WZ plant in 
Virginia and was a graduate of the 
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In Which 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 


Tells Mr. Termite 
Where to Get Off! 


JULY OF 1955: GUY PHILLIPS, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE WAUNA 
LUMBER Co. WOLMANIZING PLANT 
IS TESTING LOGS UNDERGOING 
CHEMICAL TREATMENT IN THE 
PLANT'S 65-FOOT-LONG PROCESSING 
CHAMBER. THESE LOGS WERE 
SUPPLIED BY CROWN ZELLERBACH 
TO BE USED FOR THE RESTORATION 
OF Fort CLATSOP. 









od er predaes 


CROSSETT WESTERN COMPANY 
WAUNA, OREGON 
Crossett Watzek Gates Industrie, 
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A NEARLY COMPLETED BARGE CONSTRUCTED WITH WOLMANIZED TIMBERS. 
SEVERAL OF THESE BARGES WERE MADE AT WAUNA IN THE MID AND LATE 1930S. 


Carnegie Institute. Some of the longer 
term workers at the Wauna treatment 
facility were Nunn, Reynolds, Rullie, 
Pope, Curtimen, Katto, Blanchered, 
Waterberry, Berglund, and Charteen. 
By June of 1936, the treating opera- 
tion shipped 233 WZ Douglas fir logs for 
the rustic “Fishing Bridge”, a highway 
structure crossing Yellowstone River 
in Yellowstone Park. Before being 


pe. 
acim 





treated and as a part of the process, 
each 16 logs, representing one treating 
cylinder charge was heated through and 
much of the moisture removed from 
the sap by a drying period of eighty 
hours in the plants Moore reversible 
cross circulation kiln. These dry kilns 
were, in fact, built with WZ lumber, 
which reportedly had better insulation 


DUALTVY WI IO ASTLUNOD ADVW 


WESTSIDE VIEW OF THE WOLMANIZING PLANT. THE CENTER TRACK LEADS TO 
THE TREATING PLANT'S 65-FOOT-LONG CHEMICAL PROCESSING CHAMBER. ON 
THE RIGHT, A YARD ENGINE IS MOVING LOGS INTO A STORAGE SHED. To THE 
RIGHT ARE RAILCARS LOADED WITH LOGS ON THES. P. & S. MAIN LINE. 
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characteristics then non-treated lumber 
typically used in dry kiln construction. 

In October of 1935, WZ lumber from 
Crossett Western Company was used 
to rebuild the Megler landing of the 
Astoria-North Beach ferry. The new 
mooring dock in Linnton, Oregon was 
also made from Wauna’s WZ lumber, 
and a large railroad shipment of WZ 
lumber went to three new dairies in 
Multnomah County. In the fall of 1935, 
Crossett Western Company presented 
to the City of Seaside, Oregon a WZ flag 
pole which was placed at the end of the 
Lewis and Clark Trail. 

On January 10, 1937 an article in the 
Oregonian read: 

“,. treated lumber declared to be 
the best in market. Eight distinct 
advantages are claimed for WZ lumber 
produced by Crossett Western Lumber 
Company of Wauna, and distributed 
in Portland. Qualities claimed for this 
type of lumber are preservation value, 
cleanliness, performance, economy, 
dependability, fire retarding, termite 
protection, and non-corrosive. WZ 
will extend the life ofuntreated lumber 
by three to five times. WZ lumber is 
kiln-dried before receiving a pressure 
treatment of chemical salts that strikes 
at the two worst enemies of lumber: dry 
rot and wood-boring or eating insects.” 

In 1939, the plant Wolmanized 
80,000 board feet of Douglas firlumber 
that had been cut to proper size for the 
construction of an 88 —foot coast survey 
tender be constructed the Astoria 
Marine Construction Company. 


In July of 1955, the Wolmanizing 
plant then operated by the Wauna 
Lumber Company chemically treated 
the logs for the replica of the original 
Lewis and Clark fort, Fort Clatsop. 
Before the fort was put together, each 
piece was numbered and the whole 
works taken apart again so the logs 
could be Wolmanized. 

The lumber treating operation was a 
very successful and profitable venture 
for the mill for over 30 years. In fact, the 
lumber treatment plant occasionally 
out earned the mill partially true in 
the late 1930s and early 1940s, when the 
Crossett Western mill operation started 
to decline. When the mill was sold 
to the newly formed Wauna Lumber 
Company in 1942, the existing licensing 
agreement with the American Lumber 
and Treating Company was assumed 
by Wauna Lumber. In194.4, the Wauna 
Lumber Companyalso experimented in 
concert with DuPont andthe American 
Lumber and Treating Co. in a methy- 
lolurea lumber impregnation process 
which was shown to reduce natural 
swelling, shrinkand warping of lumber 
and made it harder and stiffer, adding 
more density and stable structure to the 
wood. The Wolmanizing brand, along 
with the American Lumber Treating 
Company, merged with or was acquired 
by the Koppers Company Inc. in the 
mid-1950s. When the Wauna Lumber 
Company shut down the big mill in 
1958, Koppers lumber treating op- 
eration at Wauna continued for a short 
time but no longer existed by 1966. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 


THE ASTORIA LODGE 
by Dr. Greg Jacob 


N THE 20TH of September, 2017, the 

‘Astoria Lodge celebrates the 100th 
Anniversary of Finnish Independence 
(December 6, 1917) at Suomi Hall 
by inviting Metsalethti, Finnish for- 
estry magazine’s tour group, and 
on November 12 the Astoria Lodge 
celebrates its 135th anniversary. 

The Astoria Lodge of the United 
Finnish Kaleva Brothers and Sisters 
was established December 6, 1886, 
making it the second oldest lodge in 
the United States. The first Finnish 
brotherhood lodge was originated in 
San Francisco on January 4, 1882, the 
“Suomalainen Veljeysseura.” Later in 
the year the name changed to “United 
California Finnish Brotherhood, San 
Francisco Lodge N. 1.” In the year 
1900 there were four lodges: San Fran, 
Astoria, Fort Bragg (1896), and Eureka 
(1899). On November 15, 1900 these 
lodges met in San Francisco to discuss 
affiliation through a central organiza- 
tion. It was not a smooth start because 
the San Francisco and Astoria lodges 
based their foundation on the Bible, 
but the Fort Bragg (1896) and Eureka 
(1899) based theirs on the Kalevala. 
After two days of negotiation, the 
four lodges could not come to an 
agreement. The Fort Bragg and Eureka 


delegates departed for home, but the 
SF and Astoria lodges on November 
17,1900 in the Winchester Hotel agreed 
to form a grand lodge called United 
Finnish Brotherhoods Throughout 
the World (Yhdistyneet Suomaliaset 
Veljeysseurat Ylimaailman). 

Conventions were to be held every 
second year on the anniversary date 
of the Grand Lodge. Fred Wickman 
was chosen to be the chairman, P.G. 
Sundberg the vice-chairman, and 
John Toikka, secretary. The first four 
conventions were held in Astoria in 
1902. and 1906 and in Seattle in1904 and 
1908. Thirty-two delegates represent- 
ing eleven lodges attended the 1906 
Grand Lodge convention, and in 1908 
there was discussion about purchasing 
180 acres near Woodburn, Oregon for 
“Oma Koti,” a home for aged members 
unable to provide for themselves. It 
was an issue of dispute for ten years 
before being sold in 1918. 

There was a sizable Finnish com- 
munity by the 1880s, but opportuni- 
ties for social and civic activities 
were few. In contrast, Astoria had its 
boarding houses, fifty-four saloons, 
and thirty-five brothels in 1890. The 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
and the Finnish Temperance Society, 
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both established in 1883, did pro- 
vide some cultural activities, but the 
Finnish people “sensed the value of 
an organization which would serve 
the needs of the tightly-knit group of 
immigrants, that would offer some 
material guarantees and cultural 
activities in keeping with the customs 
of their own people” (from the History 
of Astoria Lodge #2, 1937). The first 
meeting of the Finnish Brotherhood in 
Astoria had fifty charter members, and 
their by-law stated that the purpose 
of the lodge was to help the sick and 
needy members, to provide for burial 
for deceased members, and to promote 
and enhance the reputation of the 
members and of the Finns in general. 
In 1886 Charles Larson was president; 
Jacob Moore, vice president; Walter 
Helmstrom, secretary; and Emanuel 
Maunula, treasurer. 

The initiation fee was $10.00 and the 
monthly dues were $1.00. Sick benefits 
were to be $1.00 for the first week and 
$9.00 per week for a maximum of 
thirty weeks per calendar year. One 
had to be a member for six months 
before benefits could apply. By 1890 
membership in the lodge had risen to 
198 members, and two years later the 
Finnish Brotherhood extended a help- 
ing hand to Finland during the winter 
famine by collecting money to send 
flour to Finland on behalf of the US 
government. The lodge often provided 
financial assistance to its members. 
One example occurred when John 
Penttila lost his right arm ina sawmill 
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CHARLES F LARSON. 18t PRESIDE 
OF FINNISH BROTHERHOOD LODGE 
IN ASTORIA. 


accident. The Lodge bought John a 
small tobacco store, allowing him to 
remain self-supporting. Eventually 
the loan was paid back and John ran 
a successful store for thirty years. The 
Brotherhood also promoted athletic 
and social events, partly as an incentive 
for young men to join the lodge. For 
New Year's Eve programs the lodge 
sent invitations to the young Finnish 
ladies, thereby putting “pressure on a 
young man to hurriedly seek member- 
ship and social acceptance.” How 
tragic would it be if a young man lost 
his lady -love to another at the New 
Year’s Eve program because he failed 
to make an appearance. 
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NOSUV CHU] AO ASALUNO,) 


In 1892 Finnish women in the 
San Fran bay area formed their own 
Sisterhood “Kointahti (morning 
star), and in 1894 a group of women 
in Astoria formed the sisterhood 
lodge and named it “Toivon Ladhe,” 
Fountain of Hope. They based their 
charter on the same principles as the 
Brotherhood Lodge and became well 
known in the community for their 
planning of social events and an- 
nual programs. Eventually Kointahti 
merged with the San Francisco Lodge 
afew years later, but it took the Toivon 
Ladhe twenty years to merge with 
the Astoria Lodge. It wasn’t easy for 
the Astoria Brotherhood Lodge to 
convince the skeptical Sisterhood 
Lodge that they would be received as 
equals. For years both parties worked 
on unification, and on January 17, 1917, 
sixty-four members of the Sisterhood 
were initiated into the Astoria Lodge. 
“Each Sisterhood member shall have 
the privilege of paying the same dues 
she has paid in her lodge, namely, 50 
cents a month, and the same rights 
and privileges as the Brotherhood 
members. A Sister paying 50 cents 
a month dues shall receive sickness 
benefits of $5 per week and $80 for 
funeral benefits” (History of Astoria 
U.E.K.B.&S). 

Lodge meetings were held at the 
Kansallisseura, a two-story building 
on the corner of 28th and Franklin, as 
well as Carnahan Hall on Bond St. and 
Pythian Hall between 11th and 12th 
on Commercial. In 1910 the Finnish 


community moved the Temperance 
Society Building on Alameda to 224 
W. Marine Dr. The building, now 
known as Suomi Hall, was enlarged 
and a second story added. In 1934 the 
building committee recommended 
purchasing Suomi Hall from the 
Temperance Society by paying off 
the debt of $4500. The motion passed 
among the members and since then the 
Lodge has had a permanent meeting 
place. There were nearly a thousand 
members that year. 

Over the years many notable people 
received 50-year pins for their con- 
tinuous membership and Charles 
Wirkkala received a wristwatch andan 
award for forty-eight years of continu- 
ous service as an officer (1907-195 s).In 
1963 Katrina Salo was chosen “Miss 
Astoria” and became a candidate in 
the Miss Oregon contest. A year later 
the lodge had its first woman presi- 
dent, Nancy Mattila. The well-known 
Lindgren Cabin, now situated at 
Cullaby Lake, was successfully moved 
to that site from outside of Seaside and 
restored thanks to the work of many 
men in the Brotherhood. 

The Astoria Lodge celebrated it 
8sth anniversary in 1971. Colonel 
Delbert Bjork, who received Finland’s 
Order of the White Rose in 1967, was 
the guest speaker. Astoria hosted 
the Diamond Jubilee (75th) of the 
Grand Lodge, November 15-17. The 
lodge members presented a three- 
act Finnish play Katupeilin Takana 
(Behind the Street Mirror). Grand 
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Lodge President Ed Hagelberg pre- 
sented an address and a Bicentennial 
salute to the United States. On the last 
day a banquet was held at Suomi Hall, 
and the guest speaker was Finnish 
Consul General Veikko O. Huttunen. 

The Astoria Lodge celebrated its 
1ooth anniversary in November of 
1986. In attendance was the Portland 
Finnish Choir. The evening program 
presented a historical sketch of the 
lives of the Finnish immigrants and 
their early struggles to find protection 
and security. Included in the sketch 
were poems, dances, and group songs. 
The author and director of the produc- 
tion was sister Kyllikki Ylipelto. A 
synopsis of the sketch was available 
in English. A video is available in 
the Heritage Museum. Mayor Bob 
Chopping gave a commemorative 
plaque from the City of Astoria to the 
lodge. 

Today there are 200 members 
who belong to the lodge. The 
President is Karen Van Cleave; Elder, 
Trudy Enke; First VP, Karen Reinzell; 
Jr. VP, Charlotte Nyberg; Financial 
Secretary, Katie Ryding; Recording 
Secretary, Leena Riker; Treasurer, 
Faith Swanson. The Board of Trustees: 
Leena Riker, Arnold Hummasti, 
Willard Nyberg, LeRoy Adolphson, 
Nettie Blair, Trudy Enke, 
Marvin Hautala, and Carole Lyngstad. 
Lodge Historians are Liisa Penner 
and Arnie Hummasti. Newsletter is 
Sherry Bjork. 
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SAARA CARLSON MATTHEWS 
Miss FINLAND 1988. 
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SMAHILVIT VUVVS AO ASHLUNOD 


FINNISH BROTHERHOOD MEMBERS FEBRUARY 1891 


Abramson, Abr. 
Allen, A.E. 

Allen, Otto 
Anderson, Chas. 
Antinoja, A. 

Aula, Mathias 
Barry, And. 

Bell, John 

Benttila, John 
Brown, Leander 
Carlson, Chas. 
Carlson, Fred. 
Carlson, John 
Carlson, Otto 
Corlund, Axel 
Davis, John 
Dickson, Frank 
Erickson, Abr. 
Erickson, K. 
Eskelin, John 
Eskola, A. 

Forar, Oskar 
Haapakangas, John 
Hagquist, Alex. 
Hakala, M. 
Hakvist, Joseph 
Hameenaho, Paul 
Heikura, J.E. 
Hendrickson, Fred 
Hendrickson, H. O. 
Hendrickson, Hendr. 
Hendrickson, J. A. 
Hendrickson, J. O. 
Hendrickson, J. S. 
Hendrickson, Sam 
Hennila, Ferd. 
Hermanson, Frank 
Holman, Alex. 
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Holmstrom, J. W. 
Hovin, Hendrick 
Huhtala, Abr. 
Jackson, Autio, Jack 
Jackson, Herman 
Jackson, Niemela, J. 
Jackson, Niemela, M. 
Jackson, Walppu, J. 
Jeanson, Anton 
Joensuu, Julius 
Johanson, K. F. 
Johns, Chas. 
Johnson, John 
Junnikkala, H. 
Juntti, Gust. 
Kaarret, Oles 
Kamara, Isak. 
Kamppinen, J. 
Kantola, A. 
Karhuvaara, J.A. 
Karvonen, Gabriel 
Kaski, Jakob 
Kaski, K. G. 
Kauppi, H. 
Kauppi, J. A. 
Keiski, Joseph 
Kippo, J.L. 
Korpela, Chas 
Kyro, J. 

Laitinen, Chas. 
Larson, Albert 
Larson, August 
Larson, Chas. 
Lassila, Chas. 
Laurin, T.F. 
Lepisto, Gust. 
Leppala, Paavo 
Lindberg, W. 


Lukas, August 
Maijala, J. 
Makela, Hill Henry 
Mattson, A. 
Mattson, Jacob 
Maunula, E.M. 
Michelson, Victor 
Moore, Jacob 
Mustik, J. 
Myllnoja, Andr. 
Nikander, J.H.E. 
Olsen, Harry 
Oman, Oscar. 
Ostrom, John 
Palo, Matti 
Panttaja, J. W. 
Parpala, John 
Pekkala, J. 
Pesonen, A. K. 
Piekkola, J. A. 
Piisila, A. 
Ponkala, J. E. 
Pooti, John 
Poyski, A. 
Pyttinen, P. 
Raanti, J. 
Raumala, Jacob 
Rautio, Petter 
Riippa, Adolf 
Riippa, Joseph 
Roikola, Herman 
Roukola, J. 
Sabbaka, J. 
Saikka, Albert 
Saikka, John 
Sakrison, J. 
Simonson, J.H. 
Siniluoto, A 
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Siniluoto, J. 
Stark, John 
Strom, Herman 
Suopankki, Olli 
Suti, John 
Takalo, John 


Tiberg, J.O. 
Tielinen, S. 
Wasankari, A. 
Westerlund, C. A. 
Wickman, F. S. 
Wigren, Fr. 


Williams, Ch. 
Williams, Frank 
Wilson, Gustaf 
Wilson, Jack 
Wilson, John 
Wilson, Victor 


FINNISH BROTHERHOOD MEMBERS DECEMBER 1992 


Viola Abrahamson 
Helen Anderson 
Helen Aho 
Susanne Alatalo 
Marlyn Allen 
Phyllis Amsberry 
Arnold Bay 

Glen Bay 

Cary Bechtolt 
Scott Bechtolt 
Warren Bechtolt 
Karen Bechtolt 
Annette Benson 
Phillip Blair 
Nettie Blair 

Donna Jean Brunner 
Jean Brunner 
Ethel Buchanen 
Maija Liisa Carlson 
Alice Codd 
Bertha Conlin 
Zandra Cook 
Helen Crichton 
Arnold Curtis 

Irja Curtis 

Arnold Curtis, Jr. 
Erica Curtis 

Betty Curtis 

Jean Mary Dennon 
Grace Dixon 
Susan Dowty 


Trygve Duoos 
Aini Duoos 
Barbara Easley 
Gladys Eilo 
Robert Gauthier 
Priscilla Gauthier 
Steve Gerttula 
Esther Gotting 
Irene Gunderson 
William Haavisto 
Mae Hanthorn 
Anja Eliisa Harper 
Ella Pauline Hill 
George Hill 
Tynne Hill 
Charles Hoell, Jr. 


Sylvia Holm 
Vieno Huhtala 
Arnold Hummasti 
George Hummasti 
John Henry Hummasti 
Neil Hummasti 
Helen Isaacson 
Elsie Jarvinen 
Richard Jarvinen 
Eino Johnson 
Annikki Johnson 
Geraldine Johnson 
Margaret Johnson 
Senia Juusela 

Arne Jylha 
Marilyn Jylha 





AND VIOLA ABRAHAMSON. 
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GERTRUDE KINNUNEN 
PRESIDENT 1993-1995 


Helen Kaakinen 
John Kalander 
Sandra Kalander 
Christine Kauttu 
Clinton Kemhus 
Vaino Kentala 
Roy Kinnunen 
Gertrude Kinnunen 
Joan Knapp 
William Knuutila 
Aune Knuutila 
Elmer Koskelo 
Naimi Koskelo 
Evelyn Kujala 
Hilda Kumpula 
Alfred LAmie 
Helen Lahti 
John Lahti 

Sylvia Laine 
Henna Lammi 
Charles Leback 
Eileen Leback 
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Susan Lewis 
Esther LoPreste 
Lee Lorenz 
Velma Lorenz 
Eric Lukkarinen 
Laurie Luoma 
Reino Luoma 
Kenneth Luthe 
Kip Luthe 
Clyde McIntyre 
Dagmar McIntyre 
Susan Malen 
Vernon Malen 
Ralph Mattila 
Nancy Mattila 
Reino Mattila 
Sylvia Mattson 
Jennie Maunula 
Helmi Mellin 
Karen Mellin 
Esther Meyer 
Judy Miller 





TRYGVE Duoos 
PRESIDENT 1984-1985 


Linda Nelson 
Henry Niemi 
Ellen Niemi 
John Niemi 
Janet Niemi 
Jenny Niemi 
Orvo Nikula 
Alice Niska 
Vieno Ojala 
Judith Osterholme 
Impi Palo 

Liisa Penner 
Vilho Perttu 
Helena Perttu 
Edna Peterson 
Helmi Peterson 
Larry Peterson 
Claudia Peterson 
Robert Peterson 
Lori Peterson 
Tronni Peterson 
Mike Phillips 
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Aini Phillips 
Ryan Philllips 
Anna Pitkanen 
Einar Pitkanen 
Elmer Piukkula 
Meeri Piukkula 
Peggy Pogue 
Edwin Polkey 
William Puustinen 
Ella Rahkola 
Carmel Ranta 
Hannele Ranta 
Jari Ranta 
Valio Rautio 
Elsa Rautio 
Tuula Reinoso 
Anna Rintala 
Elli Riutta 


Jeanette Riutta 
Sylvia Roberts 
Elsie Robinson 





V1i0oLA ABRAHAMSON 


Vaino Ross 

Anni Ruotsalainen 
Roberta Ryding 
Niilo Salminen 
Allen Salo 

Carl Salo 

Harold Salo 

Edith Schenk 

Lisa Schlect 
Stacey Severson 
Cindy Simonsen 
Elli Stenholm 
Helen Stevenson 
Lisa Marie Stevenson 
Stanley Swanson 
Faith Swanson 
Dagmar Takkunen 
Becky Thomas 
Dennis Thompson 
Frankye Thompson 
Joseph Thompson 


PRESIDENT 1980-1981 , 1988-1990 


Eileen Thompson 
Richard Thompson 
Margaret Thompson 
Pirkko Tila 

Nancy Turpen 
Helen Utti 

Jim Van Cleave 
Karen Van Cleave 
John Warila 
Waverlie Warila 
Margery Warila 
Katrina Warner 
Aili Winters 
Sandra Winters 
Marie Wuori 

Hazel Yeager 
Kyllikki Ylipelto 
Annitti Ylipelto 
Mary Ann Ylipelto 





R.W. PETERSON 
PRESIDENT 1990 -1992 
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